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IN the epoch to which this volume is devoted, the Roman
army had not undergone material alteration, but it had been
much improved in its details. The jus militice was still un-
changed. Only citizens, with the exceptions already existing,
were allowed or compelled to serve. By constant use in war
the organization had become better settled.

Polybius tells us how the armies were recruited. When
the consuls had been elected the war-tribunes were chosen,
twenty-four in all, fourteen from those who had served five
years and ten from those who had served ten. On the day
set for the levy the citizens fit for military duty were as-
sembled 011 the Capitoline hill, by means of a flag hoisted on
the Capitol and public announcement by heralds. Later on,
the field of Mars was the rendezvous. The arrivals grouped
themselves in their tribes, at this time thirty-five in number.
To raise the usual four legions, two for each consular army,
the war-tribunes were first distributed by a sort of rote to the
legions, six to each. The tribunes of each legion then by
lot called up each tribe in turn and selected four men, as
much alike in qualifications as was possible. One of these
was assigned to each legion. This method proceeded by
turn among the tribes until the required number had been
chosen, and each legion was thus served as nearly alike as
possible.

The recruits then took the oath, one of their number
speaking for all: "I swear that I will obey my superiors,
and use all my strength to carry out that which they order,"
and the rest, coming close to him, one by one, repeated " I
also." This oath varied at different epochs.

No consul, by law, might exercise command within the
boundary of the city of Rome. The chosen recruits were
therefore assembled on a given day in their respective le-
gions, unarmed, at the most convenient localitv outside thehile fighting on the flanks. What lent the legion
